as she was conscious enough to give it. Young and active
nurses were by then unobtainable and I had to make do
with elderly women who made no pretence of being ade-
quate for so serious a case.
She lay long between life and death but she rallied and
somehow she managed to crawl back to life, though one
doctor who was young and another who was old (we had
not then met Doctor Armando Child who was to be such
a tower of skill and kindness later), both contrived to miss
the true significance of certain symptoms that to quicker
brains would have been all too enlightening... and we were
still together, and when I drove her back triumphantly to
Lynton, weak and emaciated but with the summer ahead
of us, and stopping, of course, to collect Fido on the way,
we had acquired a certain measure of confidence that we
had met and overcome the worst that could befall us.
I was to exercise increasing care and vigilance; Marjorie
was to prepare good and nourishing food and John was to
display courage and patience in a life that seemed chiefly
made up of restrictions: she was not to work for somextime,
she was not to smoke, she was not to leave the house in
rainy or windy weather (which in England meant, as
Elizabeth Barrett knew so well, confinement to the house
for weeks on end), she was not to do this, she must never
do that, she who had been incarnate activity, and provided
she followed this dreary mode of life she might hope to go
to London again in six months* time and to be allowed to
have her eyelid re-operated... Meanwhile that same eye-
lid gave her little peace and she had to endure it as best she
might, relying on me for the frequent extraction of lashes.
Life had indeed taken most things from her, and she also
had other very grave anxieties. And yet, when I talk to
Marjorie Hancock who lived in the house with her through
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